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and subincision of lads is collected in paper bark and buried Fertilising
in the bank of a pool where water-lilies grow; this is sup- ^uted
posed to promote the growth of the lilies.1    Needless to say, to blood
this rude   attempt  at horticulture  is  not  prompted  by a ^sfelTand
simple delight in contemplating these beautiful bright blue sub-
flowers which bloom in the Australian wilderness, decking lncislon
the surface of pools by countless thousands.   The savages feed
on the stems and roots of the lilies ; that is why they desire
to cultivate them.2    In this last practice a fertilising virtue Fertilising
is clearly attributed to the blood of circumcision and sub- attributed
incision.    The Anula tribe, who among others observe the to foreskin
custom, obviously  ascribe the same virtue to the severed
foreskin, for they bury it also by the side of a pool.8    The
Warramunga entertain the same opinion of this part of the
person, for they  place the foreskin  in a hole made by a
witchetty grub in a tree, believing that it will cause a plenti-
ful supply of these edible grubs.4    Among the Unmatjera
the custom is somewhat different, but taken in connexion
with their traditions it is even more significant.    The boy
puts his severed foreskin on a shield, covers it up with a
broad spear-thrower, and then carries it in the darkness of
night, lest any woman should see  what he is doing, to a
hollow tree in which he deposits it.    He tells no one where
he has hidden it, except a man who stands to him in the
relation  of father's   sister's  son.     Nowadays  there  is   no
special relation between the boy and the tree, but formerly
the case seems to have been different.    For according to
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E. Palmer, "On Plants used by the
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The seeds of the splendid pink water-
lily (the sacred lotus) are also eaten by
the natives of North Queensland.   The
plant grows in lagoons on the coast.
See E. Palmer, loc. cit*
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4 Spencer and Gillen, Northern
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 353
sq. Some of the dwarf tribes of the
Gaboon, who practise circumcision,
place the severed foreskins in the trunks
of a species of nut-tree (Kula edulis},
which seems to be their totem ; for the
tree is said to have a certain sanctity
for them, and some groups take their
name from it, being called A-A'ula,
" the people of the nut-tree." They
eat the nuts, and have a special cere-
mony at the gathering of the first
nuts of the season. See Mgr. Lc
Roy, " Les Pygmies," Missions Cath*
liques, xxix. (1897) pp.. 222 sg.
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